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Eowarp ALLEN had been adopted in very early 


childhood by his mother’s only brother, who, hav- 
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ing no children of his own, offered to educate his 

nephew, and then to provide for him as his ows 

son. Richard Allen and his wife had but one 

child besides, a boy older than Edward; their 

little property, however, had of late years declined 
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in value; and, desirous that what remained should | at his huge log-fire, the precious books would be 
centre in their eldest son, they readily resigned , brought forth, and the work of instruction carried 
their youngest into the hands of his uncle, without | on for many hours. 


pausing to consider whether the person into whose 
guardianship they committed him, was as wise as 
he was willing and kind-hearted. James Thom- 
son, the person in question, had indeed always 
borne the character of an upright and religious 
man; he was well educated too, as Scotchmen 
generally are; and he gloried in the fact that he 
was a2 Seotchman, although, in some traits of his 
character, his native land might have disowned 
him. 
end, by constant though unsystematic reading, 
had acquired a large amount of knowledge of 
almost every kind. 
from his literary advantages those solid benefits 


| 


| 


He had a real passion for book learning, | 


Instead, however, of reaping | 


which so many of his countrymen have at different | 


times realized, every fresh branch of knowledge, 
whose theory he had been able to master, only 
furnished him with a fresh opportunity for exer- 
cising, in amusing experiments or vain speculations, 
what he conceived to be the universality of his 
talents, but what others more correctly denomi- 
nated the fickleness of his mind. 

After pursuing this course for several years in 
his own country, always suffering under the evil, 
yet never endeavouring to break its power, he 
determined to gather all lie had together, and 
seek a new home in the western world. He would 
prove, he said, what might be done in a land 
where men were not jostling eaeh other at every 
turn, and fighting for every meh of ground which 
they saw likely to be oecupied by cleverer men than 
themselves. In Canada he should at least have 
elbow-room and fair play: he wanted no more; 
and with these he was sure to succeed in whatever 
he undertook. So enthusiastically, indeed, did he 
enlarge upon the prospeet which lay before him at 
the other side of the Atlantie, that it was no 
wonder an inexperienced man like Richard Allen, 
knowing very little beyond the borders of his own 
country, should have been easily led to believe 
that he could not do better for his son Edward 
than give him up into the hands of his unele; 
the said uncle promising—as men will promise, 
even as though they held destiny in their own 
hands—to make him a bold, an active, an enter- 
prising, and a prosperous backwoods-man. 

Edward was tco young when he quitted Eng- 
land to feel any regret at parting from his 
country and his friends; and if, at his first 
introduction to his Canadian home, he felt a little 
bewildered at the immensity of everything around 
him, afraid of the shadows of the tall trees, and 
startled at the strange animals that occasionally 
crossed his path, he soon became more than re- 
conciled to his new position ; and as time advanced, 
the wild free forest life obtained a hold over his 
affection that it never entirely lost. lis uncle 
and aunt were as kind and considerate as he could 
desire; and the former took great delight in 
imparting to his young charge as much as he 
could take in, from his own stores of knowledge. 
The work of teaching was indeed that in which 
Thomson especially excelled, and of which he 
never wearied. The benefit of this the surround- 
ing settlers shared; and night after night a con- 
stantly increasing group might be seen gathered 





Unfortunately, however, the same want of 
system which had proved his bane in the old 
country still clung to him in the new, rendering 
his efforts, either for himself or others, almost 
fruitless. In attempting to teach everything, he 
taught nothing to any purpose; and whatever 
plans he laid down for obtaining that worldly 
prosperity which he ever fancied within reach, 
though it never came within grasp, they were 
either too hastily formed to be wise, or too quickly 
abandoned to be successful. One season he 
speculated in some particular kind of crop, in the 
cultivation of which he introduced some late dis- 
coveries, not altogether suited to the ground he 
experimented upon. His neighbours laughed, 
and he had no opportunity to return the laugh, 
for he lost his labour and three-fourths of his 
crop. Then he bought a lot of forest ground 
adjoining his farm for a trifle; went to the expense 
of draining a swamp, and commencing a clearing ; 
built a large log-house or two, and advertised the 
place as “a highly favourable site for a new settle- 
ment: lots to be had on the most advantageous 
terms.” The project failed ; but he only discovered 
that he had been guilty of an error in judgment, 
with regard to the spot he had selected for the 
clearing. Another was chosen; he recommenced 
his labour, without the least misgiving of mind as 
to the wisdom of his proceedings, or their ultimate 
success. He worked hard—too hard, it appeared : 
a wet season coming on, fever and ague prevailed, 
bearing hard upon many of the over-worked occu- 
pants of the new settlements, and James Thomson 
and his wife were among the earliest victims. 

Edward Allen was now twelve years of age— 
old enough to feel all the bitterness of the circum- 
stances in which he had been left. His uncle had 
left scarcely anything behind him, beyond un- 
executed or half-executed plans. Many of these 
could never be eompleted, and such as could, 
demanded an amount of labour and expense to 
which he was wholly incompetent. Three of the 
settlers proposed taking him into their own houses, 
bringing him up with their children, and managing 
his land, taking the benefit of it themselves, until 
he was old enough to have it in his own hands. 
This was just what the boy wished; for, stronger 
than any other feeling was his love for his wild 
western home, and that free life of which he had 
as yet known but the pleasures, its disadvantages 
being only to be learned by experience. Scarcely, 
however, had his friends coneluded the necessary 
arrangements among themselves for carrying this 
plan into exeeution—each of them engaging to 
maintain him for two years, and manage his farm 
during that time—when intelligence arrived from 
England of the death of his brother, and of the 
earnest desire of his parents that he would return, 
and fill that place in their home and their affections 
which had been left vacant by the death of their 
first-born. 

There was no alternative but to comply. So 
the settlers told him. One of them had been 
appointed his guardian, and promised to look after 
his property until he was of age to sell it, or come 
back to cultivate it himself. ‘his latter prospect 
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somewhat soothed his grief at returning to 
England, that far-off country, of which he re- 
membered nothing, save only that he was very 
little when he left it, and that everything tliere 
was very little also. The household goods which 
his uncle had left (not including the books) were 
sold for whatever money could be obtained, in a 
place where barter was the principal mode of 
traffic; and, thus provided with means for his 


voyage, Edward was sent to New York, under the | 


care of a family who had emigrated five years 
before, and who, wearying of the toil to which they 
had subjected themselves, were returning to the 
old world with the intent of bending their pride 
to less arduous Jabour in their native land. 

So Edward arrived at home, to bewilder his 
parents (plain country folk) with the amount of 
learning he had acquired ; to astonish his father, 
and often to terrify his mother, with his juvenile 
experiments in science, which, though of the most 
ordinary character, appeared to them almost mi- 
raculous ; “ wonderfully clever,” they pronounced 
him to be; “up to anything; it didn’t signify 
talking, but Edward would show the world 
something some day. Send him to school, is 
it? where’s the use of sending a boy to school, 
that could teach half the masters in the coantry ?” 
Such were the speeches which were iterated and 
reiterated in his hearing from day to day, until he 
himself began seriously to believe that he was 
something like the cighth wonder of the world, 
and that fame and riches only awaited his sum- 
mons, to surround him with their gifts. 

But when was that summons to go forth ? None 
could tell, not even Edward himself. For many 
months after his return home, he led an objectless 
life, unless the desire of amusing himself from 
hour to hour could be termed an object. During 
this period the recollection of his transatlantic 
sojourn would come upon him at times, accom- 
panied by a sick longing, that disqualified him for 
any species of amusement; and when this painful 


feeling, together with his distaste to the land of | 


his birth, had subsided, they left him but strength- 
ened in an habitual indisposition to apply himself 
steadily to anything. Books he must have, how- 
ever, and books were procured, from the lightest 
to the heaviest that the press afforded, and he 
devoured them all. And then he craved society ; 
and his father, to please him, sent him to a school, 
the very best within fifty miles, where again his 
ears caught the pleasing whisper, “ Such a clever 
boy!” The master whispered it to the visitors, 
and the visitors whispered it to one another, nei- 
ther whispering so low but that the occupants of 
the benches heard it; and while it caused one 
heart to swell with pride, it caused many to writhe 
with envy, hatred, and malice. 

With this, however, we have nothing to do. 
Edward's school years passed as do those of most 
boys, until, wearying of school, he wrote to his 
father that it was his wish to return home, and 
deliberate on the course he should adopt for his 
future life. He had learned, he said, all that the 
master was capable of teaching, and it was but 
waste of precious time to remain where he was 
any longer. In this latter sentiment the master 
coneurred, though, perhaps, for reasons differing 
from those of his pupil. 
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Edward left school with abundance of knowledge, 
probably not very deep, yet sufficiently so to have 
| been turned to good account, had there not been 
one acquirement, to the first elements of which he 
was a stranger. “ Knowledge is power,” saith 
| the proverb; but the proverb is true only when 
| the knowledge is accompanied by wisdom; and 
| whether his master had been capable of teaching 
that or not, certain it was, de had never learned its 
A, B, C; and thus, with all his knowledge, with all 
his ability of “turning himself to anything,” as 
| his vain father said, he allowed month after 
month, and then year after year to go by, with- 
; out coming to any decision as to the use he should 

make of his wonderful abilities. Still the old man 

was convinced he would turn out something great 
—be another Watt, perhaps—only so far surpass- 
| ing him, that he would cause the name of Watt to 
be forgotten; or, it might be, he would step into 

Sir Humphrey’s shoes, even before their owner 
j had cast them off. Thus dreaming on, until 

Edward had attained the close of his nineteenth 
| year, it was with no small surprise and disappoint- 
ment that he received from his son the intelligence 
that he was about to study medicine and surgery, 
under their friend Doctor Jervis, in the neigh- 
bouring town of W: 

There was less éelaé in this beginning of a 
career than Richard Allen had anticipated for his 
son. But it was well to make a beginning at all; 
and besides, he argued to himself that he might 
become a first-rate physician, and, of course, he 
would, because he could. Still, it was the last 
thing he had ever dreamed of, that his boy should 
take a fancy to the Doctor’s stuffs—he, that might 
| be anything he liked, and, moreover, had never 

taken so much as a grain of physic himself. Well, 
| well, there was no accounting for tastes. The mys- 
tery was, however, fully explained in about a year 
and a half after Edward’s first engagement with 
| Doctor Jervis, when it became manifest, as we have 
_ seen, that Lucy Jervis had in fact been the attrac- 
tion that led him to profess an interest in the study 
of medicine; and he informed his parents that, as 
soon as he had reached the age of twenty-one, they 
were to be married, and THEN, he added, they 
should see what he would become ! 
iven this wild determination did not lessen old 
Allen’s confidence in his son’s splendid future. 
“Tt was well for men to marry young,” he said to 
his wife, when she grumbled, as women will some- 
times grumble, at the prospect of « daughter-in- 
law. ‘“ He was only sorry he had not done so 
himself. Nothing steadies a man or gives him so 
much vigour as a well-ordered and happy home. 
He was sure that everything would turn up well, 
and that he should see Edward a great man before 
he died. Edward, on his part, was not a whit 
less sanguine; and when the wedding-day was 
fixed, he sat down and wrote the following letter 
to his agent in Canada, who looked after the nomi- 
nal property he still held there. 

“T should have written to you long since, but I 
have been more than usually occupied with what, 
I trust, will turn to good account for me and 
mine! ‘Me and mine!’ I hear you repeat, ‘ what 
‘an the boy mean P’? Well, then, to be short with 
you, I may as well say at once that I am to be 


! 
| 
| 








married this day month! What do you say now? 
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Do you exclaim, ‘Impossible!’ Well, I tell you 
tis a fact; the boy that left yon some eight and 
a half years since, is aetually going to be married. 
Of course this will excuse my writing to you in 
great haste; for, in truth, the thought of this 
little domestic affair has for the present sup- 
planted every other. Therefore, as I cannot, under 
existing circumstances, write anything that will 
be worth your attention, or be likely to draw from 
you any other comment than the highly compli- 
mentary one that you never heard of a sillier fel- 
low, I should prefer not writing at all, but for a 
little matter of business, which I should be glad 
to have settled. I want you, as soon after the Ist 
of April as you can, to dispose of my lots in 
‘Thomson’s Clearing.’ I shall send you the 
necessary authority on that very day, being the 
one on which I shall be of age, and on which I 
shall be married. Don’t imagine there is anything 
ominous in the day. I tell you I never took a 
wiser step than in the disposal of the property 
and the appropriation of the wife. Well, but to 
return to business. Sell the lots for anything 
they will bring. Take them yourself for whatever 
you think them worth, if you fancy them. The 
price is of little consequence; and if I could only 
leap over the next few years, I might make you a 
present of the land altogether. As to my ever 
superintending it myself, I think my pretty Lucy 
will quite cure me of all taste for roving. Indeed, 
I am more and more convinced every day that 
men can do just as well in the old country as in 
the new—ay, better, if they will only make use of 
their wits. I must not forget, however, that there 
are some who, unfortunately for themselves and 
their families, have no wits to make use of. As 
for me, I have plenty of ways of making a fortune 
here—so many, indeed, that the difficulty seems to 
be which way to choose. It is hard, therefore, if 
a prize doesn’t turn up somewhere. And then, as 
Solomon says, ‘he that findeth a wife, findeth a 
good thing.’ I am willing to take this first suc- 
cess as an earnest of the future. 
“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“ Epwarp ALLEN.” 





A HAMBURG BOOKSELLER. 
PART II. 
In the terrible year of 1806, the prosperity of 
Perthes was destined to meet with a severe check. 
Prussia was struck to the ground by the battle of 
Jena, while Austria was falling under the blows 
of Napoleon. In November, Mortier marched 
French troops into Hamburg, and it seemed that 
French rule was about to prevail over the entire 
Continent. The consequence of the French occu- 
pation of Hamburg was the immediate and utter 
annihilation of trade, owing to the impracticable 
restrictions of Napoleon: a general insolvency 
followed, and Perthes’ losses involved all that ten 
years of toil and anxiety had realized. In Mecklen- 
burg alone he lost twenty thousand marks. Most 
men would have recoiled under these losses, and 
have stood aloof till better times came. In fact, 


most of the men around him did so; but Perthes 
saw that the very crisis and panic which cowed 
them to inaction, or drove them to cautious limita- 


tions, left a wider field for bold and sagacious 
management. He aecepted the ordeal, pushed his 
business in all quarters, and, at a time when no 
one else in Hamburg was doing anything, found 
his business more active than ever, and extending 
day by day. He had now the most extensive co)- 
lection in Germany, and his friend Niebuhr, the 
celebrated historian, called him the “ monarch of 
the booksellers, from the Ems to the Baltic.” In 
a few years he had more than recovered from his 
heavy losses. 

Meanwhile, the commerce of Hamburg was all 
but ruined. Three hundred vessels lay unrigged 
in the harbour—the continental system had ren- 
dered them useless—while their owners, the mer- 
chants, delivered over to the shameless exactions 
of the French officials, were reduced to the most 
dismal condition. Germany appeared falling into 
despair, and her well-wishers looked in vain for 
the slightest demonstration of public spirit. 
Perthes resolved to make an effort to rouse and 
revive the courage of his compatriots, and that 
through the means of his calling. He saw that 
this was his duty ; and, believing the maxim, that 
“the silence of fear is not to be excused by the 
plea of coercion,” he resolved on publishing a 
journal which should ane to the patriotism of 
the nation. Once resolved, he lost no time in 
delays, but sent his prospectus to all parts of 
Germany, appealing to the greatest minds of the 
age for their co-operation, trusting that an alliance 
unsuspected by their oppressors might thus be 
formed among the intellectual leaders of the 
country, each of whom might, without attract- 
ing observation, act as a centre of influence. 
They responded almost unanimously to the call, 
and the journal, under the name of “ The National 
Museum,” made its appearance in the spring of 
1810, with contributions from F. Schlegel, Jean 
Paul, Fouqué, Klopstock, and many other eminent 
men. The labour of Perthes in establishing it was 
immense, but its reception repaid him for all the 
trouble; and he had the gratification of knowing 
that it was instrumental in rousing the flagging 
energies of the people. 

At Christmas in the same year, the French 
senate declared that Hamburg was to be hence- 
forward considered as part of the French empire; 
and thus the “ Museum” was silenced ; but it had 
done its work, and had not lived its short life in 
vain. Its discontinuance was regarded on all 
sides as a national calamity. 

In spite of the French censorship, which inter- 
fered with all his operations, Perthes yet managed 
not only to carry on, but to increase his business, 
the conduct of which involved him in no small 
degree in the political excitements of the time. 
He maintained an active correspondence with the 
most eminent scholars of the day, who, one and 
all, admired his dauntless spirit, and the wondrous 
sagacity he displayed in the sea of perplexity and 
contention in which he lived and wrought. 

At the close of 1812, the tidings reached Ham- 
burg of the burning of Moscow, and the annihi- 
lation of the French host. Such tidings produced 
almost a delirium of joy. They proclaimed 
the beginning of the end of the hated French 





domination. In the civil commotions that_fol- 
| lowed, and which had for their object the expulsion 
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of the garrison, Perthes, from his known spirit and | 
sentiments, was expected to take a leading part. | 
Though, in the result of failure, such a step were | 
certain ruin, he hesitated not a moment. All that | 
man could do, he did, devoting day and night to 
the work—encouraging the drooping, drilling the 
young volunteers, reconciling the quarrelsome, 
and infusing a spirit of unanimity among all. In 
the end, the French found the place too hot for 
them, and evacuated the city in March, 1813. 

Hardly, however, had the joy at their departure 
subsided, when Marshal Davoust, at the head of 
six thousand men, came to recapture the city. 
The Hanseatic battalions, who dared to withstand 
him, were cut to pieces almost to a man, and on 
the 19th of May the bombardment of the city 
began. Perthes was the life of the defence. For 
one-and-twenty days he never took off his clothes, 
or lay down in bed. His house was an open bar- 
rack for the burghers, upon whom his wife and 
children waited, as at intervals they came in from 
the walls to eat, drink, or sleep ; and in the midst 
of the whirl and tumult of strife and bloodshed, 
his wife looked hourly to see him brought in 
wounded or slain. After a brave defence of three 
weeks, and when all hope of a successful resistance 
was gone, Perthes sent his family to a place of 
safety in the Danish territory, and himself, to es- 
cape the death of a rebel by the hands of the hang- 
man, fled under cover of the night. 





| perished for want. 


his debts. While the French, by excepting hi 
from the general amnesty, had virtually outlaw 
him, he was straining every nerve to preserve his 
integrity untainted, and prove himself an honest 
citizen. The only indulgence he asked for was 
time ; and, by incredible labour and unparalleled 


| self-sacrifice, he finally succeeded in paying every 


man his due. 

The miseries occasioned by the barbarity of 
Davoust, added to the inevitable oppressions of 
war, were most intense, and thousands of the poor 
A patriotic fund was raised in 
their behalf, and Perthes, being appointed to ad- 
minister it, spent in this sacred but arduous duty 
a good portion of the year of exile. His labours 
brought him into closest contact with the super- 
lative horrors of combined famine and bloodshed, 
and so wrought on his sympathies that he could 
not allow himself the rest that nature demanded. 
It was not until he had contracted the famine 
fever, and lamed himself by walking night and 
day, that he would succumb to inaction. For 
nine weeks he had to lie on a sick-bed, from which 
it was doubtful for a time whether he would ever 
arise. 

In the spring of 1814, when the approaching 
downfall of Napoleon was apparent to all, Perthes 
removed with his family to Blankenese, a fishing 
village a few miles below Hamburg. Here, while 
| the negotiations were going on which should free 


Again all was lost, and the Hamburg book- | his beloved city from French rule, he enjoyed with 
seller found himself a fugitive and penniless, with | his wife and children the domestic repose he 
a wife and seven children looking to him for con- | so much needed. At the end of May the French 
solation and support. Davoust, enraged against | evacuated the town, and Perthes with his family 
him as the instigator of the obstinate defence the | once more returned to his home. A desolate- 
city had made, revenged himself on the property | looking home it was; the large house was a 
which the exile had left behind. His house was | mere wreck; all the wood-work had been torn 
gutted by the soldiers, the furniture destroyed, | away and burned; the windows were demolished ; 
the shop sealed up, and the apartments assigned | the floors were a foot deep in filth and rub- 
as quarters to one of the French officers. When, | bish; and it required the labour of the house- 
subsequently, the allies drew near and beleagured | hold for the whole summer to put the place in 


the city, Davoust gave loose to a savageness almost | 
fiend-like. He fired the suburbs, and burned the | 
Awellings of twenty thousand citizens. He then | 
ordered the hospitals to be fired, giving but a few | 
hours’ notice. Eight hundred sick and insane had | 
to be dragged from their beds in the drear frost of | 
a January night, of whom six hundred, robbed of | 
their bedding by the revolutionary troops, perished | 
before the morning. 
Perthes’ first care was to rejoin his family and 
provide for their safety, which was no easy matter. 
The asylum he finally found for them was not 
available for himself, as the Danish government 
was incapable of protecting him; and he was com- | 
ipelled to fly and leave them, and content himself, 
during the year of exile that followed, with occa- 
sional stolen visits, and such correspondence as 
could be carried on in a country distracted and 
disorganized by the operations of active warfare. 
Where is the trader to be sought for now, who, 
in such circumstances—all that he possessed being 
violently torn from him, and at such a moment— 
would consider the claims of his creditors above 
all other claims ? Insolvency, to most men, would 
have seemed inevitable, and bankruptcy justifiable. 
Not so thought the bookseller of Hamburg. 
The very first moment of safety and tranquillity 





habitable order. To place the business on its 
former footing was a work of far greater difficulty. 
A large proportion of the stock had been carried 
off by the plunderers; but Davoust had been de- 
feated in his design of selling the warehouse full 
of books and pocketing the proceeds, by claims put 
in by publishers, who affirmed, truly enough, that 
a large proportion of the stock was theirs, intrusted 
to Perthes for sale on commission—and by the 
claims of creditors who, in the interest of Perthes, 


_ withstood the sale until their demands should be 
, satisfied. Davoust tried in vain to get rid of 
| these claims ; and the time that was gained in dis- 


pute, and in the tardy preparation of a catalogue, 
eventually saved the bulk of the property, whiclr 
was restored to Perthes on his return. 

By the end of June, Perthes reopened his shop, 
and immediately the tide of business flowed in 
apace, the citizens vying with each other in testi- 
fying in a practical way their sense of the book- 
seller’s noble conduct. He was overwhelmed with 
orders arriving hourly from all parts of Germany, 
and it was soon apparent that the sacrifice he had 
made for his country, the country was indeed 
prompt and delighted to repay him. 

Perthes, as the dispenser of alms while in exile, 
had come much into contact with the very poor. 





found him contriving means for the discharge of | He had found them, while starving for want of 
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food, also totally destitute of the bread of life; in 
the majority of their families the Bible was not 
even known. Dr. Patterson, the missionary deputed 
by the Bible Society in London, came to Ham- 
burg in the autumn of 1814, with the view of 
forming an association for the distribution of 
Bibles there. Perthes received him at his house, 
and by his influence secured the co-operation of 
the authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, of the 
town. The necessary meetings were held at 
Perthes’ house, and that same month the Ham- 
burg-Altona Bible Society was formed. 

Henceforward the career of Perthes as a book- 
seller was one of continuous prosperity, as it was 
one of unstained honour and integrity. We need 
not pursue his history further, though it is replete 
with interest up to the last day of a long and 
eminently useful life, which came to its close in 
1843. 

We designed to give a sketch only of this re- 
markable man in his commercial character as a 
bookseller, and to show what may be done by a 
mere trader who entertains a profound sense of 
his obligations as such, and who takes the view, 
which any man may take, of the moral responsi- 
bilities attached to the pursuits of a calling. But 
Frederick Perthes was a many-sided man, and we 
have shown but little more than one side. He 
excelled as a philosopher, as a politician, as an 
economist, as an administrator, as a financier, and, 
above all, as a Christian. For a portraiture of 
the inner life of the man, we must refer the reader 
to his Memoirs, by his son Clement, to which we 
are indebted for the above details. He will there 


see that the one grand endeavour of Perthes’ life, 
after all, was the search after truth; which he 
sought with his whole heart, through the philo- 
sophies, the metaphysics, the sesthetics, the tran- 
scendentalisms of German thought and feeling, and 
found at last, to the sovereign satisfaction of his 
soul, in salvation through a crucified Redeemer. 





THE LITTLE AQUARIUM IN THE 


PARLOUR WINDOW : 
ITS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. 


CHAPTER Il. 

OF THE MISFORTUNES WHICH BEFEL OUR AQUARIUM: THE 
DEATH OF OUR SHRIMPS AND PRAWNS, AND THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF OUR SEA ANEMONES. 

AmonG the liveliest inhabitants of the sandy shallow 

waters, we must reckon the shrimps. It is quite amusing 

to watch their motions; and, unaware of any danger 
to the shrimp from the grasp of the anemones, Charlie 
and I resolved to have some, and succeeded in captur- 
ing several. A very fine one instantly burrowed among 
the small stones and sand at the base of the aquarium, 
and seemed half dead. It took no notice of a small 
piece of meat held to it on the point of a quill, and ap- 
peared altogether dispirited. Meanwhile, its compa- 
nions betook themselves to the shadow of the sea-weeds, 
from which they shortly emerged, jerking about, if 
touched, with wonderful rapidity. But their prettiest 
motion was that of swimming. They did this very 
quickly, moving their feet and tail along like paddles, 

At first they were too shy to take the meat when 

offered, though, if placed beside them, they would eat 

it; but they soon became tame, and, seizing little bits 
of meat between their fore-legs, they eagerly devoured 
them. 





A few days passed over, and two events occurred in 
the history of our shrimps. The dispirited one had 
shed its skin, and the finest shrimp of the whole com- 
pany lay dead, and we removed it instantly, lest it 
should, by decomposition, injure the water. The 
shrimp which had moulted did not immediately regain 
its activity, though it grew and throve, and seemed 
after a while to lead a merry life in the vase. The 
skin which it had cast off was perfect in form, and, 
when inflated by the breath, it looked so like the 
antmal itself, that a friend, seeing it lying near the 
aquarium, came to tell me that one of my shrimps had 
fallen out of the water and died. 

And now Charlie and I began to wonder how it was 
that the finest and most vigorous shrimp should lie 
dead on the shingle. ‘ Perhaps,” said Charlie, “we 
did not feed him enough: you know he never had a 
regular meal except his supper.” ‘ Perhaps,” I replied, 
“he would have preferred a piece of dead fish to 
the meat.” A friend, however, suggested that it was 
more likely he had been over-fed, and had died of re- 
pletion; and then we remembered that this fine 
creature had been treated as the show animal of the 
aquarium, and had been frequently tempted to eat 
scraps of meat, in order that visitors, who peeped into 
it occasionally, might sce how our little pets took their 
meals, 

“Well,” said TI, “ as our shrimp has died, I shall 
console mnyself by taking his likeness ;” for he was 
the largest specimen of the grey or sand shrimp 
which I ever saw, though I have made many a meal 
of his congeners. His eyes were large and black, 
and placed on stalks, and he was of greyish brown, 
with his tail of rather dark colour; nor would even 
boiling much alter his hue. He had delicate thread- 
like antenna, like two horns, and his body was nearly 
three inches long. We caught him at low tide, swim- 
ming near the surface of the water. 

Meantime, a new mystery arose. We had placed 
nine shrimps in the aquarium. One only had been 
known to die, and though we searched every cranny, 
five alone could be found, There were certainly no 
dead shrimps in the water. What could have become 
of them? Alas! these active shrimps had all fallen 
victims to those meek flower-looking creatures, those 
masses of quiet life, the sea anemones ! 

Our aquarium now went on pretty well for some 
weeks. We had at different intervals placed in it a 
large number of anemones, some periwinkles, limpets, 
coat-of-mail animals, and one or two little fishes, and 
had derived much pleasure from watching them. But, 
after a time, we observed that our vase had not so 
healthy an appearance as we could desire. The sea- 
weeds looked paler, and the ends of the leaves became 
thinner and turned yellow. Orange-coloured spots 
appeared on the red sea-weeds. Some anemones died, 
and all the fish perished. A piece of the stony coralline 
fell from one of the stones, and had an unpleasant odour. 
A limpet which had died, left on the stone where it had 
been fixed, a large spot, black as ink ; and as we had 
never read or heard of such an occurrence, and, though 
accustomed to observe the limpets on their native 
rock, had never seen these spots, it served to confirm 
the idea that something was wrong. Some periwinkles, 
which are always restless animals, but which had 
usually contented themselves with climbing to the top- 
most part of our artificial rocks, now quitted the 
aquarium altogether, and roamed over the carpet, 
leaving a white gauze-like streak in their track. One 
daring wanderer had even taken possession of a chair, 
and a visitor, who was just about seating herself, was 
suddenly checked by the exclamation of her little gir, 
“Oh, mamma, mamma, you are sitting ona winkle.” 
The water rapidly became turbid, and, when stirred, 
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emitted an odour which warned us to empty the vase | 


as quickly as possible. 

We were not easily discouraged, however; we had 
learned some lessons by our experience, We proceeded 
mere systematically in future. We felt assured that 
our animals had been too numerous for the amount of 
sea-weeds, so we placed more of these, especially of the 
grass-green kinds, inour aquarium. We became more 


careful in daily removing any floating fragments of | 


sea-weeds, or any film or dust on the water. We pro- 
tected our aquarium by a thin gauze veil over the top; 
and when we saw that the upper part of the water was 
less clear than the remainder, we drew this off with a 


siphon, and replaced it with clean water from the sea, | 


and we kept the sides of the vessel free from any little 
green incrustation or salt, by cleansing them with a 
soft wet cloth. 

We soon found out, too, that as an evaporation is con- 
stantly going on, the water becomes less in quantity, 
and too salt for either animal or vegetable life. We 
were not fond of changing the water whoily, because 
we became aware that it contains a number of germs of 
sea-weeds or animals floating unseen, but springing up 
unexpectedly into life, so that our water was valuable. 
Mr. Gosse advises that about a teaspoonful of pure 
rain water, in proportion to a pint of the sea water, 
should be introduced every other day, and we gladly 
adopted this hint. From the work of this great natu- 
ralist we learned, too, the necessity of aérating the 
water, which, standing in an aquarium, is, even though 
aérated in some measure by the plants, yet naturally 
less fully so than that which glistens to the sunlight 
and the breeze, and is stirred by rolling waves. We 
found that a syringe, filled and emptied again and again, 
had a good effect; as had also the simple method of 
dipping a cup into the water, and pouring it out slowly, 
so as to cause air-bubbles at all parts of the vase, letting 
the water lie in full sunshine during the process. 

Again we commenced our search for animals. Charlie 
was anxious to get some sand-hoppers (Talitrus), those 
merry little things which jump up from the sands 
almost into one’s face as we stoop down above them. 
In vain I suggested that these poor little creatures 
would stand no chance among the anemones, shrimps, 
prawns, and other animals, 

“We can but give them a trial,” said Charlie; “we 
will take a few.” 

“But how will you catch them?” Iasked. “You 
are very ingenious; you can make nets and invent 


many contrivances; but you may find it impossible to | 


catch these merry things.” But Charlie knew how 
the boys on the shore catch them, and he dug a hole 
in the sand, which soon became full of these hoppers. 
It turned out, as I predicted, that though their lives 


swallowed, 
animal called the marine wood-louse (Ligia oceanica) 
were admitted, and shared the same fate. 


mon wood-louse, but larger than that insect. 
Far more lively in form and graceful in action than 


either shrimp or sand-hopper, was a fairy-like little | 


prawn, which we secured as he was darting in and out 
of the sea-weeds fringing a pool, in company with 
several of his kindred. 
rivalled in attraction any of the inhabitants of our 
aquarium. The body was so clear that he looked as if 


cut out of delicate brown glass, and we could see his 
He was marked with fine purplish | 


internal structure. 
lines, his joints seemed as if formed of amber, and his 


large black eyes were encircled by a rim of gold, and | 
And oh! what long slender thread- | 


were on stalks, 


like horns he had! ‘Three of these antennm were 








| its track, even if it had no meat upon it. 


This sand- | 

coloured insect creeps about rocks, weeds, and even | 
. . . . | 

the piers on which we walk, and is much like the com- 


In our opinion the prawn out- | 


placed on each side of his head, and some of them were 
much longer than his whole body. Every now and 
then they seemed to get entangled among our sea- 
weeds, so that one would fancy the animal must break 
or tear them off. 

“Never fear, Charlie,” said I; “ prawns are used to 
rocks with sharper angles than ours, and more thickly 
covered with tangling weeds, and no rough waves will 
be here to dash him into unexpected dangers ; he will 
know how to take care of himself.” 

Our little favourite was not full-grown. He had a 
remarkably strong beak between his eyes, and it was 
toothed like a saw, serving him as a means of tearing 
sea-weeds, and also as a weapon of defence; though it 


| was not tilla later period, when we unfortunately 


admitted some very large prawns, that I became aware 
how well these animals can use these strong weapons. 
At first we saw little ofour prawn’s movements, as he 
proceeded to conceal himself among the sea-weeds, and 
when hunted from this retreat, hid fairly out of our 
way beneath one of our little archways. 

“T wish,” said Charlie, “he would come out and 
swim about. Of what good will he be if he always 
lurks among sea-weeds 7” 

** Patience, Charlie; prawns, as well as boys, have 
likings of their own: wait a while ;” and well did our 
prawn repay our waiting. As he emerged and glided 
past the green weeds, he scemed of delicate green too, 
as this tint shone through his transparent body; and 
when he came in front of a clump of red weeds, he 
seemed of pale rose tint. We called him Crystal, and 
as he glided by a shrimp, the latter looked quite 
homely by the comparison ; and I was confirmed in an 
opinion which I had before had, when watching groups 
of these creatures revelling in their native pool, and 
winding their long filaments amidst its verdure, that 
nature scarcely offers a more graceful group of animated 
forms than is exhibited by the lively prawns. 

Crystal soon became so accustomed to take his food 
from the point of a quill, twice in every week, that the 
moment this appeared in the water, he would follow 
When re- 
maining still in the aquarium, his fore-legs would hang 
in a drooping attitude; but when moving quickly, 
he used them as paddles, and his body bent gracefully 
up and down as he sailed or sprang in the water. 
When crawling about the rocks, he used his small 
fore-feet, or claws, like hands, taking up the sea-weed 
very prettily with them, and seeming to graze among 
its leaves. He was, too, an animal of superior man- 
ners; for, when he took his food from the quill, he 
did not grasp at it, as the shrimps would, but slowly 
took it off. Crystal was graceful beyond description. 


| He soon got over all shyness, and was the most fami- 
were merry, they were very short, for they were soon | 
One or two specimens of that little | 


liar and gleesome of animals, till an impertinent little 
fish, which we afterwards introduced, led him a life of 
constant anxiety. 

Our prawn, like other animals of his class, threw 
off at intervals his shelly crust, which floated like a 
film in the water; till, as we once witnessed, a hungry 
shrimp seized and devoured the late case of his com- 
panion. He grew very slowly, and never lost his 
transparency; and the only annoyance which he 
gave to his neighbours was when he drew his long 
horns over the sea anemones, which they would resent 
by suddenly closing, or would sometimes treat with 
indifference. The anemones, however, are often more 
than a match for the prawns, and sometimes it seems 
about an even chance which shall finally prevail. If 
an anemone tonched our animal, he would dart sud- 
denly off, and would for a time take care not again to 
get within its clutches. ; 

I had gone out one day, and did not return till late 
in the evening, when I found that a friend had called 
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and placed some prawns in y aquarium. They were 
sailing gracefully about ; but I thought, while looking 
at them, that, had I been at home, [ should bave re- 
jected them on account of their size, for they were 
nearly three inches in length, and I had long since 
found out that the animals in a small vase must all be 
of small size, or the larger ones will prey on the lesser. 
It was too late in the evening to make fresh arrange- 
ments, and, as I held the candle over the water, their 
large eyes looked like golden stars. Crystal was look- 
ing as elegant as usual, and disporting himeelf cheerily 
among them, and little did I anticipate the woes which 
should befal my poor little prawn. 

Next morning Charlie came and found me looking 
mournfully into my aquarium. Most of its inmates 
were dead. A few periwinkles and anemones yet sur- 
vived, and I expected that the latter would soon die 
too, for not one living flower lay open to the morning 
sun, There lay Crystal, dead on the shingle; two 
shrimps had disappeared altogether; and all the new 
prawns lay dead also. Whether they bad died in 
battle with the anemones, or had eaten too much, or 
had found the oxygen of the water insufficient for 
their breathing, we knew not; but Charlie and I im- 
mediately removed their remains, which already 
emitted an odour that induced us again to change all 
the water in the vase. 

“ How very vexatious!” said Charlie; “what a 
pity that you did not take out those large prawns.” 

‘Yes, perhaps,” said I, “if I had removed them, 
Crystal might have lived for months longer. But 
never mind; as the proverb says, ‘ We always have to 
pay for our apprenticeship,’ and we often hear of 
buying our experience.” 

“Ah! but,” said Charlie, “I would rather have 
bought it with anything than our pet prawn.” 

It was remarkable, after Crystal was dead, that, 
when placed in water, some of his long delicate 
antenne resumed their usual erect attitude, so that at 
first I thought he had only been torpid. <A pale pink- 
ish colour, too, overspread his body. At a subsequent 
period we had several prawns, and these elegant crea- 
tures live long in a vase, and will sometimes keep clear 
of the anemones for months together. They grow very 
slowly, which is an advantage in a small aquarium. 

The anemones, which were at this time seated on 
our rocks, and were slowly recovering from the recent 
insults of their late companions, were all of the com- 
monest kind, the fig marigold anemone (Actinia 
mesembiyanthemum), which is found on rocky shores 
all about our coasts at low tide. Their form is like 
that of a marigold, and they are of olive-green, or 
claret colour, or, more rarely, of delicate sea-green, or 
pale rose-colour ; while a pretty variety is spotted over 
with greenish or yellowish dots, and its name of straw- 
berry anemone is very expressive. Around the base of 
these animals is often a little rim of blue, and just 
within the rays is a row of small blue dots, like tur- 
quoise beads. These animals usually begin the 
aquarium life by moving slowly over the stones—so 
slowly that we are scarcely conscious of their move- 
ment, till they settle finally on a stone, or, more rarely, 
on a sea-weed, when they overlap the edge of the leaf. 
Now and then we may see them turn upside down, 
moving their tentacles like feet ; but they are not often 
to be seen there filling themselves with water and 
floating about, though they can do this at pleasure. 

Scarcely were our anemones lodged in their new 
home, than one of them became surrounded by a large 
family of little ones, of the same colour as the parent, 
but having only a single row of feelers, which, how- 
ever, they moved about very readily. The animal re- 
minded us of a hen sitting in the midst of her chickens, 
though happily its low scale of being would doubtless 


render its maternal instincts less sensitive. A few 
hours only did the young creatures enjoy their life on 
the rock, for they, as well as several successive little 
families, were devoured by the larger animals. 

We had procured a goud number of these anemones 
from their native rocks, where they are firmly fixed, 
though not actually ensconced like the limpet. They 
close at a touch, or even ifa cloud passes over the sky, 
and become fleshy cones. Charlie was not fond of 
touching them, and indeed anemones should be handled 
as little as possible, and should be dislodged by placing 
a knife beneath them. They emit a film in the aqua- 
rium, which ought to be daily removed with a quill, 
They will live with no other food than the animalcules 
in the water ; but we always thought that they throve 
best when fed twice a week with small pieces of meat ; 
though care must be taken to remove the meat ifnot 
eaten, as its decomposition injures the water; and 
though this species is hardy, some anemones will live 
only in the purest water. 

Notwithstanding that anemones occasionally eat 
their companions, yet, upon the whole, no animals 
succeed better than these in an aquarium, and we 
afterwards had several of the more delicate and beau- 
tiful kinds sent us from Cornwall and Devonshire, ‘The 
most lovely of them all, and one which needed most 
care, was the gemmed anemone (Actinia geminacea), 
which hada tall slender body, that seems to serve as a 
stalk to the flower, formed of its tentacles. The body 
of our gem was of delicate pink, faintly tinted with 
slate colour, and dotted all the way down with rows 
of little glands, like beads, either of pure white or 
pinkish colour. Nothing could exceed the rich tints 
of its disk, where every hue of the rainbow seemed to 
mingle. The tentacles were of a clear grey, with thick 
white marks, tipped with brownish colour and varied 
with brown lines and spots. 


It was long, however, 
before this animal would open its rays in our aquarium. 

Scarcely any anemone is better fitted for the vase 
than the daisy anemone (Actinia bellis), for it is not 
shy, and, unlike the day’s-eye of our meadows, is open 


day and night. Indeed, we observed that the whole 
tribe of anemones are less affected by darkness when 
in the aquarium than when in their native condition, 
The body of this beautiful creature is grey, tinted 
towards the base with rose-colour, and its numerous 
tentacles are white as the rays of the meadow flower, 
or tinged with brown or grey. Where it fringes the 
rocks about the pools of Cornwall, it seems as if a row 
of large daisies were clustering on their edges. 

Then we had, and kept too, for a long while, the 
handsomest of all the British species, the plumose 
anemone (Actinia dianthus), a creature four or five 
inches long, of delicate eream-colour, and tentacles so 
numerous that they form a thick feathery fringe of 
indescribable loveliness. Charlie and I would often sit 
looking into the aquarium, almost forgetful of the 
passing time, as we watched the movements of tlris 
elegant creature. Sometimes it stood quite upright; 
then it drooped and contracted itself just about the 
middle, or below the middle of its stem-like body. 

We had two or three others of the rarer kind of ane- 
monte, but were not successful in keeping any of these for 
a length of time, save a fine specimen of a sea nettle 
(Anthea cereus), which was among our gifts from the 
Cornish coast. It has a long body of rich brown 
colours, and long slender tentacles. Charlie counted a 
hundred and twenty of them, and they kept moving 
about perpetually, sometimes extended to their whole 
length, at others suddenly shortened; now drooping 
down and next moment darting aloft. We found this 
anemone, too, continually roving about from spot to 
| spot, and sometimes coming up with the periwinkles 
\ to the very top of the rocks. Its fawn-coloured tint 
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was overspread with the most lovely pearly hue. It 
did not long thrive well in the vase, but a fricnd 
advised us to give it a separate jar of water and 
weeds, and to keep it in a summer-house out of the 
sun; and here it flourished for many months. 

One day we were delighted at finding a pretty little 
zoophyte, called the wine-glass lucernaria. The body 
of this little animal was of port wine colour, and it 
hung down like a stalked bell from the sca-weed, 
twisting itself in all directions upon its stalk, and 
contracting if touched. It was of the same soft texture 
as the anemones, and swam about quickly, alternately 
contracting and dilating ; and when it tried to catch a 
little sand-hopper, it put out all its tentacles. Its beauty 
could only be seen when it expanded, and it lived but 
a few days in our aquarium, nor have I found that 
other persons have been so fortunate as to keep these 
pretty creatures for any length of time. 





A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 

A FEW years ago, said a clergyman to the writer 
(as we were each retiring from a railway station, 
after seeing some friends depart), I was returning 
home by this railway, and had taken my seat in 
an empty carriage, when a lady and gentleman, 
with two little girls, came up, and, finding only 
myself within, selected it for their journey. The 
gentleman, having handed his companions in, tool® 
a very touching leave ; for I perceived that his eyes 
were suffused with tears. The Jady and children 
were also deeply affected ; the former, indeed, could 
not control her feelings, but sobbed heavily ; while 
the gentleman hurried away, probably to con- 
ceal his emotion. 

After the train had started, the lady’s sorrow 
became so uncontrollable that I ventured to speak 
a few words of a general consolatory nature. Find- 


shake of the head, I addressed myself to the 
children, and, by a little effort, succeeded in en- 
gaging their attention ; for they soon became inte- 
rested in the various objects which I pointed out, 
and in the lively incidents which I related for 
their amusement as‘we travelled onward ; but their 
mamma—as I found they called her—continued 
to be totally absorbed in some deep grief. Her 
veil intercepted her face, but the frequent use of 
her handkerchief told me of her tears and sorrows. 
We reached the refreshment station without my 
hearing the sound of her voice. On offering to 
hand her out, she bowed a decline; but on asking 
her to permit the children, with whom I had be- 
come familiar, to accompany me, she assented by 
asign, While in the refreshment-room, I learned 
from the eldest that they were going to a village 
which was only two miles beyond my parsonage, 
and that, consequently, they would alight at the 
same station as myself. 

Before arriving at our destination, I had sue- 
ceeded in obtaining a little of the lady’s attention; 
and, again glancing at subjects of consolation, in 
as impressive a manner as our short acquaintance 
permitted, intimated that I had learned from the 
children that they were going to High House, and 
would consequently be put down at the same 
station as myself; and, as I was going from thence 
part of the way on the same road, I tendered an 
offer of my services to see her properly forwarded. 


| 


| ourselves were not on visiting terms. 


| come. 
ing, however, no other response than a despairing | 





The lady thankfully replied that she hoped her 
relative, Mr. Freeland, of High House, or some of 
his people, would be there to meet her. Now, this 
Mr. Freeland was just about one of the most 
odious men we had in our part of the country, or 
perhaps in any other, and I involuntarily shrugged 
my shoulders on the mention of his name. This 
she evidently perceived, and, feeling very sorry at 
having displayed my emotion, I attempted to neu- 
tralize the effect by praising his house and park ; 
but the lady was again overcome by some deep 
sorrow. 

When we arrived at our final station, no one 
was there from High House; so I informed her 
that the omnibus in which I was going would put || 
her down at Mr. Freeland’s lodge gate. She ac- 
cordingly most gladly availed herself of this con- 
veyance, while I undertook to sce after her lug- 
gage, the direction on which informed me that 
the lady’s name was Mrs. Mariner. The children 
having become quite friendly, I invited them to 
come over some day to see my family. They asked 
the permission of their mamma, who readily as- 
sented. I then extended the invitation to herself, 
at the same time intimating that Mr. Freeland and 
She hesi- 
tated at first, and then said that she must be 
governed entirely by the wishes of her relations, 
whom she had never seen. A dead silence ensued 
on both sides, until the omnibus reached my resi- 
dence, when I took my leave, repeating my former 
invitation. 

In a few days we heard of visitors being at High 
Honse—a most unusual occurrence since the death 
of Mr. Freeland’s wife, ten years before. At the 
end of a week Mrs. Mariner walked over with her 
two girls, and we gave them a most hearty wel- 
She appeared exceedingly depressed, and 
the children, who can seldom be made to keep a 
secret, let out that they were very unhappy at 
their uncle’s; for he was very cross, and mamma 
was always crying. On hearing this, my wife 
invited them to come and stop a week with us. 
This was accepted, provided Mr. Freeland, of whom 
they appeared to have imbibed an awful dread, did 
not object. They returned to High House in 
the evening, and, to our great surprise, on the 
following day they came over, with ‘their luggage, 
in one of Mr. Freeland’s carts. Mrs. Mariner 
informed us that, on his hearing of our invitation, 
he bluntly told them to go at once, and not to re- 
turn there any more! This was just like the man, 
and did not astonish us at all. She was exceed- 
ingly distressed at this cruel treatment, and en- 
tered into some explanations. She informed us 
that her deceased mother was Mr. Freeland’s only 
sister ; that Mr. Mariner had been an extensive 
shipowner in London ; and that the cause of her || 

resent departure from home was the failure of || 
his house of business, and the consequent break-up 
of their family establishment. Having no other 
relative besides her uncle, she had written to him 
to favour herself and the children with a home 
until her husband's affairs were settled. His reply, 
she said, was strange; but, as she always under- 
stood that he was a very peculiar man, she con- 
cluded that it might be only his singularity of 
manner, and therefore, under her very distressing 
circumstances, she decided on considering it an 
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invitation. His conduct towards them, however, 
was so very unkind, and even coarse, as to render 
it impossible, at any sacrifice of feeling, for herself 
and the children to remain in the house. She 
would therefore most gratefully accept our invita- 
tion, until she could hear from her husband as to 
her future movements, 

My wife and family now felt a deep interest in 
our guest, and we urged her to consider our house 
as her home, until she was properly provided with 
one. She eventually stayed with us more than 
three months, greatly to our satisfaction, as we 
found her to be an exceedingly well-educated lady, 
sweet and amiable in her disposition, and of very 
agreeable manners. On religious subjects, indeed, 
her mind was a blank, and'we accordingly sought, 
by the blessing of God, to communicate spiritual 
truth to her. 

At the end of about three months, Mr. Mariner 
came down for a short visit, to remove his wife 
aud children to London. We found him very 
agreeable and gentlemanly, but quite a worldly 
man of business. He informed me that he had 
failed in consequence of the fall of several large 
Indian houses, with which he was connected ; and 
that he had the misfortune to meet the vindictive 
hostility of two very powerful creditors, although 
no prudence or forethought of his could have 
averted the catastrophe. As I am not at all con- 
versant with matters of mere business, he did not 
attempt to enter into more detail on that subject, 
but he related some curious instances of how a 
fallen man is treated by the commercial world. 
He informed me that he had kept a large esta- 
blishment in one of the principal squares, where 
he entertained much company, and supposed that 
he had many sincere friends, among whom, for 
closeness of intimacy, was the family of an eminent 
banker. 

“T will, however,” said he, “‘ confine myself to 
such cases as were not creditors or sufferers by 
my failure. A few days after my stoppage, I met 
my eminent banking friend in the office of one of 
my creditors, who, seeing me enter, speedily took 
up his hat, and, muttering something about being 
sorry to hear of my misfortune, walked out with a 
stiff, cutting bow. His family, too, made no more 
morning calls on mine; but they returned a bor- 
rowed music-book with dry ‘compliments,’ al- 
though our families had been previously on the 
most confidential terms of intimacy. 

“ Another very intimate friend, an underwriter, 
whom I had considerably assisted by my shipping 
connections, and whose family resided with mine in 
the summer season at Teignmouth, where we occu- 
pied adjoining houses, has not only never paid 
us the slightest attention in our trouble, but he ac- 
tually passed us unnoticed on the platform the very 
day you saw us at the station, and he has never since 
condescended to notice me on ’Change. Indeed, 
4 fallen man at that place is made to feel his posi- 
tion in a most painful manner. Immediately 
after my suspension was made known, carriages 
with morning visitors ceased to drive up to our 
now forlorn residence ; the house became desolate 
at once, the knocker unheard, the bell uurung, 
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which consist of wealthy men of considerable 
influence and high standing in the city, or they 
could not obtain a seat in any of those very exclu- 
sive courts. A few days before I now left London, 
an iinportant matter induced me to attend a 
meeting (the first time since my fall, as that did 
not deprive me of my seat,) to which I had been 
summoned as usual. When I entered the court 
room, it surprised me to see how changed all faces 
were towards me ; none hasted as formerly to wel- 
come me, and general was the abstraction of mind 
in the members, who coldly diverted their atten- 
tion from me. On taking our seats at the busi- 
ness-table, two or three gentlemen condescended 
to bow stiffly to me. To stop and dine with the 
company afterwards, as is the custom, and to 
meet them previously in the drawing-room, would 
have been insupportable to any man of feeling ; I 
therefore absented myself after the business was 
concluded. 

“Then I had to meet the icy coldness of rela- 
tions, who carefully endeavoured to avoid seeing 
me; the curiously cautious notice of previously 
obsequious public and parish officers, of friends, 
servants, and of others, who used to feel it an 
honour to lift their hats to me; and lastly, my 
own solicitor’s clerks have now a mode peculiar 
to themselves. Formerly, on my appearance in 
their office, one of the seniors would run to his 
principal, if engaged, to announce me, and the 
principal would rush out to apologise for any un- 
avoidable detention ; whereas now, a junior clerk 
just lifts up his head, and says, ‘ Mr. Latitat is en- 
gaged, sir.’ 

“ But the most singular, and to me,” said he, 
“the most unexpected mortification, I found 
at church. We had been pretty regular atten- 
dants there, where I had served the office of 
churechwarden, and occupied one of the largest and 
most expensive pews in a new and elegant church. 
On coming out, we always met with the most 
friendly recognition, by shaking hands, bowing 
heads, and gracious smiles; indeed, the chatty 
button-holders and friendly interruptions were so 
numerous, that we used at all times to be greatly 
impeded in reaching our carriage; but, on my 
attending there carriageless, two months after my 
name appeared in the ‘ Gazette’ (for, to confess the 
truth, I had not courage to attend there earlier), 
what a change I met! Not a creature noticed 
me in any friendly manner. It might be delicacy, 
or a fear of hurting my feelings ; if so, there were 
at least two exceptions, for one gentleman came 
up to our pew at the close of the service, and 
said: ‘Oh, Mr. Mariner, we suppose you will 
not require this large and expensive pew any 
longer ; I have already applied for it, and am told 
it is yours 2s paid for up to Lady-day ; I will send 
you the amount of rebate rent and of the fittings, 
if you will consent to vacate it at once.’ This I 
thought was tolerably heartless towards a fallen 
man. The other individual, however, surpassed 
even this in vulgar coarseness ; for he said, as I 
passed through the vestibule, loud enough for me 
to hear, and no doubt so intended, ‘ Bankrupts 
ought not to parade themselves in a church.’ 





Visiting cards non est, and kind inquiries unknown. 
‘ y . 
* Before my failure, I was a very much courted | 
member of the Company, the members of | 





These two men had each their carriage at the 
church door. I felt an indignant contempt for 
their unfeeling and indecent conduct.” 
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Such was Mr. Mariner’s history of a period of a 
few months after his failure. Several other curious 
cases he related, but, being mixed up with matters 
of business, said my clerical friend, “ I remember 
them too indistinctly to recall them to my me- 
mory.” In about four months Mr. and Mrs. 
Mariner, with their daughters, left us for London, 
and three years rolled on. I have now, however, 
the pleasure to add that they have become very 
agreeable neighbours of ours at High House, 
Mrs. Mariner having succeeded to the whole of the 
Freeland property, on the decease of her uncle. 
The creditors of the late mercantile house having 
all been paid in full, Mr. Mariner took a final 
leave of London, of the eminent banker, of the 
underwriter, and of all his friends, who had 
either too deep abstractions of mind to notice 
him when fallen, or too short memories of value 
received when he was supposed to have no longer 
value to bestow. 

The family now reside entirely in High House, 
and Mrs. Mariner has become one of my wife's 
most able assistants in all works of faith and 
labours of love. Of the husband I can make 
nothing satisfactory; he pays, indeed, a decent 
attention to outward observances, and does not 
ope religion. So we wait in hope of better 
things. 

No one can visit railway platforms without 
observing, amid much hilarity in the pleasure- 
seekers, here and there, if may be, a lone widow, 
an afflicted parent, a sorrowing child, a stricken 
heart marked by a solemn downcast demeanour. 
Few of such mournful cases can be supposed to 
end happily, like that described in the foregoing 
narrative. On the contrary, they too often ter- 
minate in deprivation, in heart-rending separation, 
in sorrow, disease, and death. Here, then, is a 
field in which those who are anxious to do good 
may occasionally find an opportunity. 





HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN HAPPY. 
*¢ Little things, on little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven.” 
Ir is very usual with us, who have advanced to the 
time of “ the sere and yellow leaf,” who are bur- 
dened with the increasing weight of years and 
responsibilities, and who realize to the full the 
poet’s assertion, that this is a 
* Changeful life ; 


So manifold in cares that every day 
Brings its own burden with it ; 


I say, it is a very common thing for us to say to 
our children: “ Ah, now is your happy time, now 
is your season of enjoyment, now you have nothing 
to trouble and nothing to annoy you, only to sing, 
dance, and play; oh, if could but be young again!” 
ete. etc. ‘To a great extent this is true. God, in 
his infinite mercy, has constituted childhood with 
a capacity for receiving pleasure from every trifle ; 
and who can doubt this as he watches its free, 
dancing, joyous movements, hears its melodious 
laughter, or gazes on its sunny face? The cun- 
ning little rogues seem to have found out the long- 
desired secret of “ setting a trap to catch sun- 
beams.” 

Still, it has often struck us that the daily life of 








a child is not so happy as it might be. It stabs 
us to the very heart to see a little heedless offender 
roughly chidden, or even personally chastised, for an 
accident caused it may be by the superabundance 
of its joyous activity. Perhaps a curly-pated 
urehin, goaded on by the excess of his infantile 
curiosity, makes a tiny stab in his drum, to find 
out where the “‘ music comes from,” or surrepti- 
tiously gives a prick to his elastic ball, “to see 
what makes it jump.” The toys are spoiled, it is 
true, which is a great pity, but still worse is it te 
hear the upbraidings which are showered upon his 
defenceless head by mother or nurse. How much 
better would it be to reprove him gently for what 
can hardly be called a punishable act, or to take 
advantage of the same opportunity to give hima 
simple lesson in natural philosophy, which would 
never be forgotten. Or again, we have known 
severe correction to have followed the spontaneous 
confession of a fault, when the little culprit, at the 
expense of a vast amount of sensibility and timi- 
dity, has stammered forth the burden that has 
been lying on his mind for hours, only to be met 
by harsh and injudicious severity. What can such 
a parent expect as the result of his discipline, but 
future falsehoods, or sly attempts at concealment ? 
This reminds us of an incident that happened to 
us the other day. While walking in the street, we 
passed two or three children in earnest conversa- 
tion: their looks and tones attracted our attention, 
more especially the sentence uttered by one as we 
passed, “ My mother never spoke a rough word to 
me.” We involuntarily turned and looked at the 
boy. There he stood, a sturdy-looking little fellow, 
in fustian jacket and corduroy trowsers, but with 
such a beaming, happy face as is not often to be 
seen in a poor man’s child. And who can wonder 
at the look of care and depression that is often 
visible in children who are snubbed, and twitted, 
and snapped at from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, and from Saturday night till Monday morn- 
ing P Of course we do not wish to imply that 
children are frequently placed in such unhappy 
circumstances ; yet, how few parents can claim the 
compliment that Cowper pays to his mother, when 
lie speaks of her 


“ Constant flow of love that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interposed too often makes.” 


When we think of the trifles, the very nothings, 
that will make a child happy for days and weeks, 
it makes one sigh to think how seldom they are 
bestowed on them. “Little things please little 
minds,” we sometimes hear uttered with a half- 
contemptuous smile. Fathers and mothers, be 
thankful that it is so! Be thankful that a hand- 
ful of wild flowers, a ripe and ruddy apple, a few 
blocks of wood, or a peacock’s feather, will make 
your child shout for joy, and cause his dancing 
limbs to bear witness to the lightness of his heart. 
We have known a child amused for a long winter's 
day, when cold and sleet have confined him to the 
fireside, by half an hour's patient instruction, some 
paper, and a pair of scissors ; while his bright, in- 
telligent eyes have borne testimony to his triumph 
over the miniature boats and ships that he has 
constructed. An addition of one or two colours 
and a paint-brush have made him as happy as 3 
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king, and sent him to bed with his head crewded | 
with visions of Liliputian fleets and naval engage- | 


ments. We repeat, that no work is easier or so 
well paid as the amusement of children. 


“ Theirs is the sunshine of the breast ;” 


and many a gentle word, or encouraging caress, is 
treasured in their hearts, to be repaid at some 
future time by simple attentions in illness. 

Never allow your children to beidle. Idleness 
is the root of all evil, and a child who is allowed 
to hang listlessly over the fire, and lounge about 
on easy chair or sofa, will assuredly be a burden 
in time to come. If he appears wearied of his 
toys, draw him kindly to you, and tell or read 
some simple story; if possible, get him to copy 
some animal or bird mentioned in it; show him 
how to fabricate a walnut-shell boat, or a fly- 
catcher, or an ornament for the bed-room candle- 
stick, or some coarse netting for cabbage-nets, or 
some spills for lighting candles. And let him see 
that you value his work, by wsing it. Nothing 
damps a child’s pleasure more, after he has com- 
pleted some wonderful fabrication, which is to ac- 
complish marvels in the domestic department, 
than to see it laid aside as useless, or smiled at 
superciliously. Use it, if it be possible; or, still 
better, assist him in making a more perfect one. 
It always seems more difficult to amuse boys than 
girls, because it is thought effeminate to instruct 
them in many things with which girls are ac- 
quainted. This we believe to be a grand mistake. 
We knew a family where all the children, both 
boys and girls, were taught knitting and net- 
ting. No one was allowed to make their marble 
bags for them, and certainly marvellous and gor- 
geous in the extreme were the colours they se- 
lected ; still, they were more prized by them than 
any fabrications that could be purchased, besides 
encouraging a taste for industry and a love for 
domestic life. Our readers may smile, but this is 
afact. The boys hailed the winter evenings with 
pleasure, when they kept time with their busy 
fingers to the narration of some startling adven- 
ture, or school exploit, and, far from becoming 
“feminized,” grew up domesticated in their tastes, 
and unlike the shiftless creatures men usually are 
in the items of buttons and strings. Always 
accept the home-manufactures of your boys, if 
uged upon you. There is inherent in all boy- 
nature a certain chivalrous and knightly feeling, 
which they love to gratify, and by all means en- 
courage this when possible. Many a happy hour 
will be passed by your little son, if he knows that 
the rough piece of wood which he is so elaborately 
carving into some mythical and extinct animal 
will be accepted with a smile and treasured with 
ove. 

Give your children a love for nature. It was 
our favoured lot to be brought up by a loving, in- 
telligent, Christian mother, and never shall we 
cease to feel gratitude to her memory for the 
many pleasant hours her early lessons have in- 

| sured us. From childhood we were trained to 
admire and love natural objects. What an ovation 
was performed in honour of the first violet, and 
what a joyous discovery it was to espy the first 
| Pale primrose of the season! Even after long 
| years of sorrow and trial, a thrill of happiness 





returns at the recollection of these innocent plea- 
sures ; of the approval she never omitted to mani- 
fest at indications of a desire to solve any of the 
many wonders of leaf, and bud, and flower; of the 
pleasure with which she would survey our collec- 
tions of variegated snail-shells, or the arrange- 
ment of all the varieties of grasses we could collect. 
She also allowed us to feed caterpillars (always, 
however, being most scrupulous as to the kindness 
with which they were treated), and no words could 
describe our delight as we watched the wondrous 
change into chrysalis and butterfly, while she 
would take advantage of it to lead our thoughts 
to the still more wondrous transformation of the 
human body. The evening hours of an intelligent 
child might be profitably employed in arranging 
the shells, grasses, flowers, etc., collected during 
the summer, placing them carefully on paper or 
card, and writing the description of their classes, 
orders, or parts beneath. Live pets, also, deserve 
notice here, since tending, feeding, and nursing 
them affords great delight to children, and fosters 
their kindly feelings. 

By all means encourage brothers and sisters 
to love the same amusements. Of course those of 
an intellectual kind are meant, since we have no 
desire to transform our boys into women, or 
to make our girls romps. But, in the study of 
botany, or natural history, one may materially aid 
the other. The boy will exhibit more courage 
and dexterity in securing the prizes, which the 
“ neat-handed Phillis” can more delicately mani- 
pulate and examine; or the girl may make a very 
pretty drawing of the various butterflies, beetles, 
etce., which the boy may colour; while the neatest 
writer may add the description. A charming 
little volume might thus be commenced at a com- 
paratively early age, which both would enjoy to 
review as they progress, and mark the improve- 
ment they have made. Or, again, a boy who was 
clever as a carpenter might be directed how to 
form very pretty baskets and vases for holding the 
flower-pots in the drawing-room or garden, while 
the girl could cleverly decorate them with pine 
cones (split down the centre in order to be more 
easily glued), which, if wished, could afterwards 
be varnished; or bouquets of flowers might be 
skeletonized and bleached at the sole expense of 
time and trouble, and thus a charming ornament 
for the parlour would be produced. Hundreds of 
these little trifling employments will suggest 
themselves to the mind of any intelligent mother, 
and she will then be spared the annoyance of a 
listless, “ What shal7 I do? J have nothing to 
do!” that too often degenerates into ill-humour 
and peevishness. Never mind how trivial the oc- 
cupation, so that it be but useful, and trains your 
child to an abhorrence of idleness. 

Never think it too much trouble to answer your 
childven’s questions. How often do we hear the 
tart reply, “I’m sure I don’t know, child; pray 
don’t tease me when you see I’m busy!” This is 
the surest way to stunt the growth of your child’s 
mind. It is the most cruel and ruthless conduct 
possible, thus to deny a child the information for 
which he craves, and to allow him to feel all the 
awkwardness and pain to which ignorance exposes 
him. Rather hail with joy these indications of a 
growing mind, and make the little inquirer happy 
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by drawing him to you with a kiss, and as full 
and patient an elucidation as he may require. 

And if you wish his little cup of happiness to 
overflow for one day at least, when the inquiring 
fit is over, give yourself up to a game of romps 
with him; or let him bring his stool to that snug 
corner where you sit, and get his tea quite under 
your wing; or give him a baked apple for his 
supper; or, best of all, in his eyes, let him sit up 
half an hour over his usual bed-time, with a book 
of coloured pictures in his hand, and his little 
rosy face in your bosom. If you give your child a 
present, make it doubly precious by the way in 
which you doit. Hide it in some snug corner, 
where he will be sure to find it out; in his little 
shoe or in the pocket of his frock; or let it come 
by post, directed to him; or let it be that same 
wonderful secret by which you have been mystify- 
ing him for a day or two past, till he is in a 
perfect agony of curiosity ; or let the servant bring 
it to the door with a flourishing ring, and send 
him to open it; any of those plans will send him 
to bed as happy as a prince, and fill his heart with 
fresh joy each time he thinks of it. 

Make your children happy in each other, en- 
couraging them to feel that a pleasure enjoyed 
alone is only half enjoyed. If one of them buy 
only a farthing sugar-stick, teach him to feel a 
delight in offering a taste to all the rest. As far 
as possible, let their presents to each other be of 
their own manufacture—not purchases. Let the 
boys carve silk-winders, or make bone-crochet 
hooks, or copy in their best style some favourite 
poem (such as Johnny Gilpin or the Babes in the 
Wood), transcribing it into a neat manuscript 
volume, perhaps adorned with original illustra- 
tions. Let the girls make bookmarks, satchels for 
schoolbooks, or a leathern cover for some favourite 
volume. Cherish the little outbursts of affection 
natural to them. Do not chide your boys fora 
few irrepressible tears at leaving home for board- 
ing-school, nor encourage “ manliness” at the ex- 
pense of brotherly affection, and do not grudge an 
hour bestowed upon a little pains-taking letter- 
writer or juvenile composer, who is anxious to 
give an account of various home details to the 
absent one. Let him write two or three sentences 
of his epistle each night, overlooked by an elder 
sister ; the one will feel happy at being able to 
instruct, the other will be grateful at the sight of 
the letters that grow beneath his pen. By any 
means, at any expense of trouble to yourself, make 
home happy to your children ; let it always remain 
in their memories as a type of all that is peaceful, 
loving, and attractive ; let them constantly revert 
to it as a soothing remembrance in the hours of 
pain, sorrow, or privation, and let its associations 
be so hallowed and precious as to restrain them in 
temptation and strengthen them in trial. Yours 
is a noble mission; oh, parents! see that ye fulfil 
it with that wisdom and gentleness which shall 
prove you worthy of the dignity and honour it 
confers ! 


CIRCUMLOCUTION OF THE SIAMESE. 
Tiere is much that is poeiicaily paraphrastic in 
the Siamese language. The word for content is 
“good heart.” Lips are designated by words 





meaning “the light or beauty of the mouth;” a 
flower, “the world’s glory ;” a crocodile, “son of 
the water.” An augmentative is made by the 
use of the word mother ; a diminutive, by that of 
son. La Loubére says, he could not discover any 
word in Siamese resembling European, except Po 
(father) and Me (mother): but these two sounds, 
or something approaching them, being the first 
lispings of infancy, he might have found indicating 


the parental relations in almost every language of | 


the world. 

The modes of address are as various as the 
various ranks of society, and any failure in the 
proper forms of conversational respect to a superior 
is immediately resented. A child of low condition 
is called “you rat!” simply; to a child of the 
middle ranks a more respectful prefix is added, 
equal to “ Master Rat’ or “ Miss Mouse.” 
Children of the nobles are called “ father” and 
“mother” by their subordinates. A title equiva- 
lent to mister and mistress is in use among equals; 
but it is deemed courtesy to add some term of 
family endearment, as mother, father. A woman 
younger than the person addressing her is called 
“my young sister ;” if older, “ my elder sister :” 
to a magistrate is used the term “ benefactor,” 
“fatherly benefactor;’ to a prince, “ Mighty 
sovereign, the dust of your feet, the sole of your 
foot, waits your orders.” The phrase “I ask for 
your orders” occurs at every stage of conversation 
with dignitaries. The name of the king must 
not be uttered by a subject: he is always referred 
to by a periphrasis, such as “the master of life,” 
“ the lord of the land,” ‘the supreme head.” A 
short specimen, among many, furnished to Bishop 
Pallegoix by a learned bonze, exhibits, in a verbal 
discourse between the king and one of his pages, 
the literal phraseology employed :— 

“The order of the most merciful king having 
descended upon the hairs and the head of Saraphet 
Phakdi, his Majesty said, ‘Mr. Saraphet! get a 
ship ready; take merchandise from the royal 
warehouses, and fill the ship.’ 

“ Page. My august lord! I receive your orders 
on my hair and iny head. 

“ And the page worshipped, and crawling away, 
he examined the ship, which he manned and loaded 
with merchandise, and returned to the court, and 
worshipped, saying—‘I supplicate by the power 
of the dust of your feet which cover my head, the 
slave of the sovereign has loaded the ship.’ 

* King. With what ? 

“ Page. My august lord! I receive your 
orders; I have loaded three hundred piculs of 
cardamums. 

“ King. No more ? 

“ Page. My august lord! 
orders. 

“ King. What besides P 


I receive your 


“ Page. August lord! the hair of your head | 


has also shipped thirty thousand piculs of pep- 
per. 
“ King. 
“ Page. 
King. 
“« Page. 


Any sapan-wood ? 
My august lord! there is sapan-wood. 
When is she to sail P 
My august lord! 
orders; she will be ready on the 13th day of the 
moon. 

“ King. Regulate and inspect properly. 


IT receive your 
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i Page. My august lord! I1 receive your 
orders.” 

Another example will explain the mode of inter- 
course between the priests and the laity :— 

“There was a bonze in office who was laying 
down the floor of his house. Two planks were 
wanting. He was embarrassed, and said, ‘ Where 
can we find two planks?’ Then one of the 
attendants said, ‘I have seen plenty of planks; 
I receive your orders.’ ‘ Where, sir, did you see 
them P’—Servant. ‘I receive your orders; it 
was in the house of the mandarin Si. I receive 
your orders; if you ask them as alms, I think he 
will present ‘them ; I receive your orders.’ 


him, said, ‘ Master benefactor, I invite you; I 
receive your orders.’ And the bonze sat down. 
And the mandarin said, ‘The master benefactor 
is come; what does he want?’ ‘ Persevere in my 
benediction, great mandarin! my person comes to 
ask two planks as alms.’ ‘ Master benefactor! 
why do you ask two planks P’ ‘ Persevere in my 
benediction ; my person will have them conveyed 
to finish the floor of my chamber.’ 
benefactor! are two planks enough?’ ‘ Persevere 
in my benediction ; a portion of the floor is made.’ 


‘Master benefactor! and you have made a portion | 
of the floor? I, a hair, thought you had not yet | 


begun it.’ “Rest in my benediction; I have made 
apart.’ Then the mandarin called, ‘ 
choose good planks, 


and present them to the 
benefactor.’ 


And the bonze blessed the mandarin, 


and went with the slave 2/a to choose the planks | 


in the store of the sawyers; and having chosen 
them, he returned to his pagoda.”* 





AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUNG MEN’S 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


A LITTLE more than five years ago, a few young men, 


_in.a respectable position in society, turned their atten- 


tion to the neglected district of Manchester known as 
Angel Meadow. They wished to try their hand at the 
work of home civilization, or, as the late Dr. Chalmers 
styled it, “excavating the heathen.” They hired an 
empty tenement, and got together as their first pupils 
a few uncivilized and thoroughly ignorant lads from 
the streets. But the heathenism of Angel Meadow 
did not wish to be excavated, and set itself to revenge 
the missionary intrusion. .Stones were thrown through 
the fanlight over the door and through the window 
into the school-room. Dead cats and dogs were fre- 
quently projected into the passage; and, as unpopular 


actors are treated at Drury Lane, a series of discordant 


noises was kept up opposite the place night after night, 
Which well nigh rendered teaching impossible. But 
the young men resolved not to be angry, and not to be 
discouraged. They entered the dwellings of the most 
determined of their disturbers; urged upon the 
parents the honesty of their motives; and gradually 
they succeeded in converting the stoutest opponents 
into the warmest supporters. After the lapse of five 
years we have the fruit of. this well-directed zeal—in 
the face of perils and difficulties innumerable—in the 

shape of an institution, which, in addition to the re- 
ligious instruction communicated on Sundays, gives to 





* From “ The Kingdom and People of Siam,” by Sir John 
Bowring, F, R. S. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 
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the; young people of Angel Meadow all the advan- 
tages which an ordin: ry mechanics’ institution dis- 
penses to its members. Upwards of 400 a week is the 
average attendance on the juvenile classes; while there 

re classes, readings, and lectures in connection with 
the Working Man’s Association, a branch of the work 
not the least surprising in its civilizing effeets upon the 
neighbourhood. The teachers are still the volunteers 
they were at the commencement, the only deficiency in 
the staff noticed being in the sewing-class for girls, 
which has prevented it from increasing to the extent 
that is desirable. The work which has been done in 
previous years, and is now doing, has been carried on 
great disadvantages. The workers not unna- 
turally urge upon public attention that they have not 
room to do the work properly. Ina room 13 yards by 
6, they regularly communicate instruction to 240 in- 
dividuals.— Manchester Examiner. 





PROFITABLE FORETHOUGHT. 
Tue cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider 


| what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well 
* But, master 


as what it is at present. He knows that the misery 
or happiness, which are reserved for him in another 
world, lose nothing of their reality by being placed at 
so great a distance from him. The objects do not appear 
little to him because they are remote. He considers 
that those pleasures and pains which lic hid in eternity, 
approach nearer to him every moment, and will be 
present with him in their full weight and measure, as 


| much as those pains and pleasures which he feels at 


this very instant. For this reason he is careful to 
secure to himself that which is the proper happiness 
of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 


| Ie carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and 


considers the most distant, as well as the most imme- 
He supersedes every little prospect 
of gain and advantage which offers itself here, if he 


| does not find it consistent with his views of a here- 
| after. 
| his schemes large and glorious, and his conduct suit- 
| able to one who knows his true interest, and how to 
| pursue it by proper methods.— 


In a word, his hopes are full of immortality, 


Addison. 


PICTURES IN WORDS ; 
OR, SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
No. It. 

Tne shades of evening pervade the lofty aisles of a mag- 
nificent cathedral. An ecclesiastic, about fifty years of 
age, proceeds towards the altar, followed by several people, 
with anxiety depicted on their faces. A number of armed 
men enter the sacred edifice, and make an imperious de- 
mand, which is refused with defiance. Exciting words are 
used on both sides, and resistance offered when an attempt 
is made forcibly to remove the _ecclesiastic from his posi- 
tion at the foot of the altar. Repeated blows are given, 
which end in the ernel death of the principal person, 
whose blood stains the floor of the place of worship. 


No. Ill. 
A KING, surrounded by only a few attendants, is holding 
a conference with a leader of some of his disaffected sub- 
jects. ‘The rebel leader’s hand is playing with his dagger, 


| which, being considered by one of the king’s attendants as 


a sign that he intends using it for some evil purpose, he 
is smitten to the ground, and instantly killed. Observing 
the fall of their chief, the foremost of his followers bend 
their bows to avenge his death; but the king, putting 
spurs to his horse, rides quickly up to them, and says he is 


| their king, and will be their captain and guide. 


ai tn 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 


—~—- 


Tux DomingErinc Brotaer.—One of our satirists 
long since represented the Churches of Rome and England, 
and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, to be like three 
brothers, to whom a certain volume has been bequeathed 
by their deceased parent, containing precepts for their 
guidance in life. By degrees, and owing to the respect 
which in those days was paid to primogeniture, the eldest 
brother began to assume a tone of authority over the 
other two, gave himself aristocratic airs, insisted on being 
addressed as my lord, and finally took possession of the 
family volume, which he locked up, as being the only per- 
son capable of interpreting its contents. By these means 
he gradually introduced the observance of many new doc- 
trines and practices, which his brothers could not recollect 
ever to have seen in their father’s book. He compelled 
them to send away their wives, to eat a loaf of bread and 
believe it was a leg of mutton, and forbade them the use 
of wine, which, however, with many other luxuries from 
which they were excluded, he copiously indulged in him- 
self. Whenever his authority to act in this manner was 
disputed, he would, we are told, so curse and swear that 
it was dreadful to listen to him. And he was in the habit 
also of enforcing his injunctions by the employment of a 
breed of formidable bulls which he possessed, who, on the 
slightest symptom of resistance, would so snort, bellow, 
and breathe fire from their nostrils, as speedily to reduce 
the delinquent to a state of abject submission. For many 
years, it is said, the two young men endured these assump- 
tions as best they might, rather than provoke a rupture 
with their elder brother, whom long habit had taught 
them to respect. But at length endurance reached its 
limits. They broke open Lord Peter’s bax, and took out 
the parental book, which they found on examination to 
contain little or nothing of all those doctrines which his 
lordship had endeavoured to foist upon them as the true 
creed of the family. Their indignation may be readily 
imagined. They disowned their allegiance for ever; and 
Lord Peter fell from his high estate, never to regain it 
more. That he has been struggling to regain it ever 
since by a series of discreditable mancuvres, is what all 
know who make an application of this witty fable for 
themselves. But, as yet, his endeavours have rather re- 
coiled upon himself. If ever they become dangerous, let 
us hope a second Swift may arise to expose them. 

Banx Notz Parser.—A Bank of England note has 
some peculiar and interesting characteristics of manufac- 
ture, the paper being distinguished by its colour, which is 
a peculiar white, such as is neither sold in the shops nor 
used for any other purpose; by its thinness and trans- 
parency, qualities which prevent any of the printed part of 
the note being washed ont by turpentine, or removed by 
the knife, unless a hole is made in the place thus practised 
on; by its characteristic feel, a peculiar crispness and 
toughness, by which those accustomed to handle it dis- 
tinguish the true notes instantly; the wire or water mark 
which is produced on the paper when in the state of pulp, 
and which is easily distinguished from a mark stamped on 
after the paper is completed; the three “deckle” edges. 
The mould contains two notes placed lengthwise, which are 
separated by a knife at a future stage of the process ; this 
deckle or wooden frame of the paper mould producing the 
peculiar effect seen on the edges of uncut paper, and this 
edging being caused when the paper is in a state of pulp, 
precludes any successful imitation after the paper is made ; 
also by the strength of the paper, which is made from new 
linen and cotton. In its “water-leat,” or unsized condi- 
tion, a bank note will support thirty-six pounds ; and when 
one grain of sizehas been diffused through it, it will lift 
half a hundred weight. 

Facts or Proeress.—To those who surround the 
family fireside when the curtains are snugly drawn, and 
cold winds whistle along the impervious walls and win- 
dows, it must be interesting to know that at one time 
their ancestors lived in houses formed only of one room, 
having a fire in the centre of the floor, around which they 
used to lounge or sit, and spread for bedding at night the 
skins they wore for garments by day. ‘The roof formed a 
cone, which answered the double purpose of a chimney and 





a window ; through its large orifice the rain and hail fell, 
driving down large flakes of soot, and the wind moaned 
like the solemn voice of a troubled spirit lamenting the igno- 
rance of mankind, Ata much later period, and long after 
the invention of glass, that article was deemed such a luxury 
that noble families, when leaving their town residences for 
the country season, had the window-panes removed, and 
carefully packed in straw for security. Glass was not then 
such as we now have; it was tinged with a sickly colour, 
was uneven in surface, and full of specks and imperfections. 
Pewter, from which working men now quaff their pints of 
porter, was such a luxury, that noblemen used to hire it 
for banquets from brokers, as they now sometimes hire 
silver and gold.—Philp’s “ History of Progress in Great 
Britain.” 

A Moruer’s Love.—Some of our readers may recollect 
a thrilling ballad, which was written on the death of a 
woman who perished in the snow-drifts of the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont: That mother bore an infant on her 
bosom, and when the storm waxed loud and furious, true 
to a mother’s love, she rent her own garments and wrapped 
them around her bake. ‘The morning found her a stiffened 
corpse, but her babe survived. ‘That babe grew to man- 
hood, and became the Speaker of the Ohio Senate. How 
thrilling must be his thoughts of that mother, if he be a 
true, large-hearted man! How deep a mother’s love! 
How many a mother is there who would die for her son, if 
called in Providence to do so! Let sons, when far away 
from home, on the land or on the sea, when the eye of no 
mother is upon them, remember her love, and be restrained 
by it from entering the path of vice. Let them say nothing, 
do nothing, which a mother would not approve, and they will 
never bring down her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
—American Paper. 

Tue JuventieCatnese.—The Chinese have, in general, 
so much precocity of judgment and intelligence, that they 
are capable of attending to serious business at an age when 
European children think only of play ; and though some- 
what inclined to moroseness and melancholy, the juvenile 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire are early accustomed to 
the realities of life. The children of the great towns soon 
learn to understand commercial affairs, industrial specula- 
tions, and, moreover, all the knaveries of stock-jobbing ; 
and the children of the country know perfectly well how 
much a field of rice will produce and calculate as well as 
any grown men the profits derivable from the culture of 
the mulberry or the tea plant. These little materialists~ | 
appear to have somewhat withered hearts, and are by no 
means remarkable for candour and simplicity; they have 
seldom any aspirations towards generous ideas or noble 
sentiments, and one may see in the very look of their nar- 
row, oblique little eyes, the indications of roguery, cupidity, 
and cunning. 

A Moprer Rervusric.—In the dead-man’s fingers (Aley- 
onium) and some other zoophytes, the qualities, fraternity 
and equality, are exhibited in a manner far superior to any 
republic, ancient or modern ; but there is very little liberty 
in the case. In these curious creatures communism pre- 
vails to its fullest extent, one for all and all for one. There 
is one body, so to speak—the polypidom, as it is called— 
and from this body protrude, under favourable circum- 
stances, innumerable polyps, each one gathering its nutri- 
ment from the surrounding water, and conveying that 
nutriment, not to its own body only and for its own 
aggrandizement, but into the general polypidom, affording 
to each of its thousand relatives a portion ef its own 
nourishment, and receiving from each of them some modi- 
cum of their own.— The Common Objects of the Sea- 
shore,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


A Beavtirun Tuovent.—A little Swedish girl, ab- 
sorbed in gazing at the starry skies, being asked of what 
she was thinking, said: “I was thinking, if the wrong 
side of heaven is so glorious, what must the right side be! 
Of course the wrong side, with her, was that which looked 
on our world, Surely, the right side, that looks towards 
the throne of God and the Lamb, must be glorious 
indeed. 
























































